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EXHIBITIONS AND OTHER ART NEWS 



Of more than passing importance was the opening on Saturday, Nov- 
ember 1 8th, by the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts of the Gallery 

of National Portraiture. By 
the opening of this gallery, 
the Academy marks the be- 
ginning of the second century 
of its career, and it is hoped 
and expected that this collec- 
tion may be to America what 
the National Portrait Gallery 
in London is to the British 
Empire. Beginning with the 
portraits of Washington, 
Franklin, Morris, Clymer, 
Hopkinson, and Madison, and 
with the works of West, Stuart, 
Vanderlyn, Peale, Rush, In- 
man, and Sully already in its 
possession, the Academy aims 
first to add to and extend the 
series of portraits of the 
founders and makers of the 
republic, of the state of Penn- 
sylvania, and of the city of 
Philadelphia, and of men and 
women notable in American 
literature, science, the arts, 
and social life. Second, it 
is proposed to include in the 
permanent gallery portraits 
of those of any other country 
or state who have been emi- 
nent in the history of affairs of the United States, or whose achievement 
or service to the world has given universal reputation. For the opening 
exhibition of this gallery, which will continue until December 23d, the 
Academy added, through the courtesy of the several owners, to its already 
notable collection, threescore or more portraits of distinguished people. 
<£ The American Society of Miniature Painters, New York, announces 
that its seventh annual exhibition will be open to the public, at the gal- 
leries of M. Knoedler & Co., from Saturday afternoon, February 3d, 
until Saturday, February 17th, inclusive. The exhibition will consist 
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of original Miniature Paintings. Works from photographs will not be 
admitted. All works intended for this exhibition must be delivered be- 
tween the hours of 8:30 A. M. and 5 P. M. on Saturday, January 27th, 
at the Artists' Packing and Shipping Co., 139 West Fifty-fourth Street 
(west of Sixth Avenue), New York City. Positively no works received 
at the galleries. 

J> Professor W. T. Foster of Bowdoin College is urging that all the New 
England colleges and preparatory schools should allow credit toward the 
A. B. degree for artistic studies, such as music, painting, sculpture, etc., 
on the ground that they provide a thorough and wise training of the senses 
and are essential to the development of character and taste. He be- 
lieves that training for citizenship should include an appreciation of the 
beautiful. 

J> Negotiations for adding to the Metropolitan Museum of Art six can- 
vases of the great Dutch painter, Franz Hals, the elder, each valued at 
$100,000, are pending between the trustees and the agent of the Countess 
Mniszech, of Paris. Four of them have been under serious considera- 
tion, but the trustees consider the price too large. The belief is enter- 
tained by those who would be interested for artistic reasons in seeing the 
purchase made, that the present owner might be induced to" take less, in 
view of the fact that the paintings were for the use of a museum. Photo- 
graphs of the originals, which are now in the home of the Countess in 
the French capital, have been studied by J. Pierpont Morgan, the presi- 
dent of the trustees, and by George H. Story, the acting director of the 
institution. At the last meeting of the trustees the matter was postponed. 
The proposal to sell the pictures came from the Countess, who sent an 
artist to this country to negotiate the matter, and he in turn asked Gott- 
helf Pach, of New York, to act as agent. If these paintings are bought, the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art will have a collection of the work of Franz 
Hals, second only to that gathered by the municipality of « Haarlem, 
where the painter lived. 

J> The equestrian statue of Washington, which, several months ago, was re- 
moved from the site just west of the present capitol of Idaho, where it had 
been for more than 35 years, has been erected on the capitol grounds, just 
east of the building, where it will probably remain until after the com- 
pletion of the new building. The last legislature made a small appropria- 
tion for the repair and preservation of the statue, which is truly a beauti- 
ful work of art. The capitol building commission requested Mr. Ostner, 
the sculptor who made the statue and presented it to the territory al- 
most 38 years ago, to undertake the regilding of the heroic figure. 
J> Valued at the prices paid for them on their acquisition by the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, the ten single objects that make up the million- 
dollar list as compiled by the Museum authorities are as follows: The Ro- 
man " Biga, " $250,000; the Bosco Reale Frescoes, $320,000 ;Turner's 
"Grand Canal, Venice," $ioo,coo; Meissonier's "Friedland," $60,000; 
Rosa Bonheur's "Horse Fair," $57,000; Rubens's "Holy Family," $50,000; 
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BRUSH AND PENCIL 



Roman Bronze, " Cybele," $50,000; the Red Hawthorn Vase, $50,000; 
the Flemish Tapestry, $75,000; finally, Sword of Aben Achmet, 850,000. 
J> It was almost the unanimous conclusion of the women forming the Greek 
Ethics Club of St. Louis, Missouri, that women cannot love art and man 
at the same time. She must give up either one or the other. George Sand's 
"Consuelo" brought up the discussion. Walter L. Sheldon, leader of the 

Club, thought it possible, but 
the women were quite skep- 
tical. One woman said: "Con- 
suelo did not know her own 
mind. She didn't love art well 
enough to give up her life to it, 
and she didn't love Albert 
well enough to marry him." 
J> The German Artists' 
League has bought for fifteen 
thousand dollars the Villa 
Romana at Florence, and 
will remodel it for their pur- 
poses. Six studios will be 
prepared for as many Ger- 
man artists as wish to pass a 
few years at the Tuscan cap- 
ital. Pictures painted there 
will be shown at the exhibi- 
tion to be held hereafter in 
Germany by the League. 
J> Twenty-one American - 
born artists have exhibits at 
the autumn Salon, where the 
dominant note is impression- 
ism, which the great pic- 
tures by Manet, filling one 
salle, [embody in its star- 
tling beginnings. The large 
American contingent received a disproportonate share of honors in the press, 
and French artists and critics express surprise that suddenly this rela- 
tively small Paris colony has attained such importance in quantity and 
quality of work. The popular American success, perhaps, is P. S. Hor- 
ton's large canvas depicting the fete at the Elysee for the reception of 
King Alfonso. 

& The Paris art journals announce the disbandment of a society origi- 
nally organized for the purpose of taking French mechanics to the various 
historic chateaux of France, especially Chantilly, where the superb art col- 
lection left by the Due d'Aumalc to the French Institute is now open to 
the public. It was found that notwithstanding widespread invitations, 
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very few workmen cared to avail themselves of the opportunity. The 
Bu letin de l'Art, in commenting upon the matter, expresses doubts as 
to the wisdom of opening museums so freely to the public. It believes 
that were a small fee charged at the Louvre and the Luxembourg, the at- 
tendance would be just as large, while the aggregate sum received during 
the year would be sufficient to provide special free exhibitions for the 
working classes, with free catalogues, explanatory lectures, etc. Certain 
days, such as Sundays and holidays, would, of course, always be free. 
£ The president of the Academy of Fine Arts, in a speech to the young 
artists who won the Prix de Rome, warned the hope of French art that 
they had better leave marrying alone. "If you marry rich," he said, 
"you will be caught in a social whirl, fatal to dream and honest toil tow- 
ard perfection; if poor, you must paint for money, not for perfection, and 
your soul will wither under the blight of financial strain. Babies 
must be ruled out of the young artist's life and art schools must not be 
turned into nurseries. " 

<£ Arthur Fitzwilliam Tait, who was well known among the older Ameri- 
can painters, died recently at Yonkers. He was born at Livesly Hall, 
near Liverpool, England, in 181 9. He worked as a boy in an art house of 
Manchester, and later took up the study of art. In 1850 he came to this coun- 
try, and settled in New York, where the greater part of his professional life 
was spent. In 1853 he was elected an associate of the National Academy 
of Design, and in 1858 he became an academician. Mr. Tait had no regular 
instruction in painting. He was a contributor to the Academy in the seven- 
ties. In several of his canvases he had as a collaborator James M. Hart. 
Birds, fishe, and lake or woodland furnished the motives of many of the 
paintings. Mr. Tait was a member of the Artists' Fund Society and of the 
Lotos Club. 

& Paul Dubois, director of the School of Fine Arts, Paris, is dead. It was 
not till he was twenty-seven years old that Mr. Dubois determined to be- 
come an artist. He was born in 1829, and his father wished him to be a 
lawyer, but at last consented to allow him to study art. He entered the 
studio of Toussaint, and after three years there made an extended visit to 
Italy. His first contribution to the Salon was in 1857, little more than a 
year after he had begun his active studies, and before long his work was 
attracting much attention. Several of his works were shown at the Expo- 
sition of 1867 while at the Exposition of 1878 was his " Tomb of General 
La Moriciere, " which is regarded as one of the masterpieces of modern 
sculpture. It is an enormous work, including, besides the recumbent figure 
of the General, allegorical figures of military courage, charity, faith, and med- 
itation, as well as bas-reliefs, medallions, and a frieze. This tomb is now at 
Nantes. In 1873 Mr. Dubois was appointed curator of the Luxembourg 
Museum, and five years later he succeeded M. Guillaume as director of the 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts. He was a member of the Academy and a grand 
officer of the Legion of Honor. Dubois was a painter as well as a sculp- 
tor, and occasionally exhibited portraits. 



